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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CORPORATORS, 


AT  THEIR 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  MARCH  4,  1850. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  held  at  the 
Institution  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  4th,  1850,  at  4 o’clock. 

Samuel  Breck,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  John  C.  Cresson 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read,  Mr. 
Waterman,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented  their 
annual  report,  accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  Principal,  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer,  certified  by  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  In- 
spection : all  of  which  on  motion  Avere  referred  to  the  Board  of  Ma- 
nagers, with  authority  to  publish  such  portions  thereof,  as  to  them 
may  seem  expedient. 

Dr.  Elwyn  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Contributors  deem  it  proper  to  notice  the  ser- 
vices of  A.  G.  Waterman,  Esq.  at  Harrisburg,  when  there  on  a late 
visit  with  the  pupils  of  this  Institution;  particularly  for  the  influence 
and  exertions  he  used  in  obtaining  a legislative  grant  of  Fifteen  Thou- 
sand dollars ; and  their  thanks  therefor  are  hereby  tendered  to  him. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  B.  W.  Richards, 
Esq.  resigning  the  office  of  President  of  the  Institution  : 

Philadelphia,  January  7,  1850. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind: — 

Gentlemen — Having  determined  to  resign  my  place  as  President 
of  the  Institution,  and  as  Manager,  I beg  you  to  tender  this  as  my  re- 
spectful resignation  to  the  approaching  annual  meeting  of  the  Contri- 
butors. In  separating  myself  from  an  Institution  with  which  I have 
been  connected  from  its  origin,  I cannot  refrain  from  grateful  congra- 
tulations for  the  great  good  it  has  accomplished,  in  alleviating  the 
calamities  of  life,  and  in  elevating  its  successive  inmates  to  new  capa- 
cities for  enjoyment  and  usefulness. 

I will  not  doubt  that  its  eminent  success  and  high  position,  will  be 
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maintained  and  advanced  by  the  continuance  of  your  careful  and  faith- 
ful supervision. 

I separate  myself  from  all  the  interesting  associations  with  the 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  from  my  connexion  with  you,  with  reluc- 
tance, and  with  earnest  and  abiding  wishes  for  the  continued  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  all;  especially  thankful,  Gentlemen,  for  the 
uniform  confidence,  kindness  and  courtesy,  with  which  you  have 
always  treated  me. 

I am,  your  friend  and  ob’dt  serv’t, 

B.  W.  RICHARDS. 

Whereupon  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  C.  Morris, 
and  adopted  unanimously,  and  a copy  thereof  directed  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  Mr.  Richards. 

Resolved , That  whilst  we  accept  the  resignation  of  our  late  highly 
esteemed  President,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  Esq.,  we  feel  deep  re- 
gret at  thus  sundering  the  ties  by  which  we  have  been  bound  together 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Institution.  Through  the  whole  period 
which  has  elapsed,  we  have  recognised  in  him  the  affectionate  friend 
of  the  Blind,  the  intelligent  and  persevering  advocate  of  their  inte- 
rests, the  able  and  devoted  Manager  of  the  Institution,  and  during  the 
last  seven  years  the  courteous  and  efficient  presiding  officer  at  the 
meeting's  of  the  Board. 

A letter  was  also  received  from  Wrn.  H.  Dillingham,  Esq.,  tender- 
ing his  resignation  as  a Manager,  and  declining  re-election. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  Officers 
and  Managers  for  the  ensuing  year,  Judge  Parsons  and  Mr.  Peale 
being  appointed  tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held,  the  tellers  reported  the  result,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected : — 

President. 

SAMUEL  BRECK. 

Vice-Presidents. 

R.  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D.  ALBERT  G.  WATERMAN, 
JOHN  K.  KANE,  J.  FRANCIS  FISHER. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

FRANKLIN  PEALE'. 

Recording  Secretary. 

THEODORE  CUYLER. 
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Treasurer. 

GEORGE  W.  EDELMAN. 


Consulting  Physician. 
CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D. 


Managers. 

Edward  King, 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D. 

Jacob  G.  Morris, 

John  C.  Cresson, 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.D. 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D. 

Caspar  Morris,  M.D. 


A.  V.  Parsons, 
Evans  Rogers, 

John  A.  Brown, 
William  R.  Lejee, 
James  J.  Boswell, 
Isaac  Elliott, 

Col.  J.  R.  Snowden. 


On  motion,  adjourned. 


JOHN  C.  CRESSON,  Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE. 

W.  R.  Lejee,  John  K.  Kane, 

Isaac  Elliott. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn, 

J.  Francis  Fisher,  Dr.  R.  Dunglison, 

John  C.  Cresson. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Albert  G.  Waterman,  Jacob  G.  Morris, 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  John  A.  Brown, 

James  J.  Boswell. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE. 

Franklin  Peale,  Anson  V.  Parsons, 

Col.  J.  R.  Snowden. 

FEMALE  VISITERS. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Meigs,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Waterman, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Samuel  Breck, 

Mrs.  .T.  K.  Kane,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fisher. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Principal. 

William  Chapin. 

Teachers. 

Thomas  S.  Martin,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Noyes. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Hannah  Guillan  (Blind),  Matilda  Hankins  (Blind). 

Teacher  of  Music. 

Adolph  Schmitz. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Samuel  Pyle  (Blind),  Sarah  Ann  Dandy  (Blind). 

Master  of  Handicraft. 

C.  H.  Meyer. 

Mistress  of  Handicraft. 

Mrs.  Leah  Ann  Sharpless. 

Assistant  Teacher. 

Rachel  Leard  (Blind). 

Matron. 

Mrs.  Eliza  White. 

Assistant  Matron. 

Miss  Rebecca  Collins. 

Printer  and  Storekeeper. 

Michael  Snider. 

Visiting  Physicians. 

A.  G.  Stocker,  M.D.  Wm.  B.  Page,  M.D. 


SEVENTEENTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 


In  presenting  to  the  Corporators  their  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report,  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  have  adopted, 
without  alteration,  as  their  own,  the  full  and  well  written 
Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution,  presented 
to  them  by  their  Principal,  Mr.  Chapin;  and  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  all  well-wishers  to  this 
charity  to  the  interesting  details  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions it  contains. 

Since  his  Report  was  written,  the  Principal,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Managers,  Mr.  Waterman,  has 
visited  Harrisburg,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing before  our  Legislature,  the  attainments  of  our  pu- 
pils ; and  at  the  same  time  presented  a memorial  from 
the  Board,  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  enlarge  our 
buildings  and  increase  the  number  of  our  beneficiaries. 

We  have  never  found  that  our  appeals  to  the  bene- 
volence and  justice  of  our  State  Representatives  were 
made  in  vain;  and  we  have  now  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge a further  endowment  of  $15,000  to  enable  us  to 
enlarge  our  accommodations,  and  have  reason  to  expect 
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an  increase  of  our  annual  allowance  for  the  education 
of  the  indigent  Blind. 

After  their  return  from  Harrisburg,  the  Principal, 
with  twenty-four  pupils,  made  a visit  to  Annapolis,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  from  that  State,  and 
of  calling  their  attention  to  the  expediency  of  extend- 
ing the  period  of  instruction,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  their  beneficiaries.  This  object  will,  we  hope, 
also  be  attained. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  interior  adminis- 
tration of  the  Institution  has  been  transferred  to  Mr. 
William  Chapin,  late  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Fry. 

The  Managers  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Fry  with- 
out an  expression,  not  only  of  their  kindest  wishes,  but 
of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  talents,  most  sedu- 
lously devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 
From  the  tried  abilities  and  energies  of  his  successor, 
we  have  already  had  an  earnest  of  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  all  its  benevolent  objects. 

The  Managers  have  already  recorded  on  their  mi- 
nutes a testimonial  of  their  regret  at  parting  with  their 
long  tried  friend,  Mr.  F.  Rasche,  for  nearly  twelve 
years  at  the  head  of  their  Musical  Department.  A 
regard  for  health  has  alone  obliged  him  to  resign  his 
laborious  situation,  in  which  he  not  only  commanded 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  as  an  Instructor,  but  by 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  affectionate  attention  to  the 
pupils,  contributed  largely  to  their  happiness,  and  to 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  School. 

His  place  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Adolph  Schmitz, 
who,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Institution,  and  for  three 
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years  after,  was  our  Teacher  of  Music;  and  as,  even 
in  his  separation,  he  continued  his  interest  in  it,  so  he 
returns  now  with  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  Managers  have  still  further  to  notice  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  T.  S.  Martin’s  intention  to  leave 
the  Institution,  where  he  has  for  three  years  given  them 
the  highest  satisfaction  as  an  Instructor.  Our  separa- 
tion will  he  full  of  mutual  regrets,  and  we  trust  his 
successful  career,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  selects, 
may  be  a reward  for  his  faithful  service  and  benevolent 
labours  here. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Managers. 

SAMUEL  BRECK, 

President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen, — It  is  a source  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  that  this  Institution,  founded  in  a spirit  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  continues  to  fulfil,  in  so  large 
a measure,  the  object  of  its  founders.  Its  mission  of 
usefulness  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  fellow  beings, 
claims  the  generous  sympathies  and  support  of  the 
community;  while  the  fair  prospect  of  a more  enlarged 
benefit  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  its  friends  to  renewed 
exertions. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  1st  January,  1849, 
was  88;  left  or  discharged  since  then,  9;  died,  1;  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  7 ; remaining  in  the  Institu- 
tion, January  1,  18.50,  8.5. 

Of  this  number,  there  are  supported  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  45;  New  Jersey,  6;  Maryland,  5; 
Delaware,  1;  by  relatives  or  friends,  6;  by  funds  of 
the  Institution,  21. 

This  statement  is  worthy  of  particular  regard  from 
the  Legislature  and  the  public,  as  showing  how  faith- 
fully and  usefully  the  funds  of  the  Institution  entrusted 
to  your  care,  have  been  applied,  in  extending  its  high 
and  humane  purposes.  While  the  State  has  so  ge- 
nerously provided  for  45  of  her  blind,  who  are  thus 
rescued  from  hopeless  ignorance  and  dependence,  your 
honourable  Board,  principally,  through  the  provident 
legacy  of  a most  benevolent  and  estimable  individual, 
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William  Y.  Birch,  has  been  enabled  to  support  and 
educate  (including  eight  who  receive  wages),  21  ad- 
ditional blind  persons  of  Pennsylvania,  besides  pro- 
viding a large  amount  of  clothing  for  the  State  pupils. 

A fact  stated  in  a previous  Report,  is  worthy  of  a 
repetition  here,  that  “less  than  one-fourtli  of  the  pupils 
are  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  while  of 
the  means  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  more  than 
one-half  is  contributed  by  Philadelphia,  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  donations,  or  is  derived  from  property  be- 
queathed or  given  by  its  benevolent  citizens,  showing 
how  generally  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  are  ex- 
tended over  the  State.” 

The  branches  of  instruction  are  such  as  are  pursued 
in  our  best  seminaries,  embracing  Othography, 
Reading,  Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, History,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Physiology,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, Trigonometry,  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Geology,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Chemistry,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Political 
Economy,  and  Meteorology. 

Lectures,  also,  on  useful  and  entertaining  know- 
ledge, are  delivered  weekly  in  the  Institution  by  the 
Principal,  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  have  attended 
the  interesting  lectures  on  Shakspeare  and  on  Eng- 
lish Literature,  by  Mr.  Dana  and  Professor  H.  Reed, 
by  the  kind  invitations  of  those  gentlemen,  and  the 
Committee  acting  with  them. 

The  department  of  instruction  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  able  and  faithful  services  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Martin 
and  Miss  E.  A.  Noyes,  as  principal  teachers,  assisted 
by  Misses  Hannah  Guillan  and  Matilda  Hankins,  resi- 
dent pupils,  whose  labours  are  of  much  value  to  the 
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Institution.  Valuable  assistance  is  also  rendered  in 
the  instruction  of  several  classes,  by  Misses  E.  A. 
Fennimore,  S.  Lynch,  S.  A.  Mallett,  and  II.  Hildreth, 
pupils. 

The  order  of  exercises  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms,  as  follows: — the  pupils  rise  at  a quarter  before  6 ; 
prayers  at  half  past  G ; breakfast  at  7 ; school  exercises 
and  music  until  1 ; dinner  and  recess  until  2 ; school 
exercises  for  the  younger  pupils,  and  employment  in 
the  shop  and  work-rooms  for  the  others,  from  2 to  5 ; 
recess;  tea  at  G;  reading  to  the  pupils,  or  lecture 
from  7 to  8 ; prayers.  The  pupils  retire  at  8,  9 and 
10  o’clock,  according  to  their  ages.  An  intermission 
of  ten  minutes  is  allowed  at  the  close  of  every  hour 
through  the  day,  for  recreation  in  the  open  air. 

Compared  with  other  schools,  more  hours  would 
seem  to  be  employed  here,  than  is  usual  with  children 
of  their  ages.  But  our  recesses  for  exercise  occur 
more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  and  the  studies  are 
so  diversified  by  music,  recreation  and  labour,  that  the 
discipline  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, become  to  our  pupils,  what  the  Creator  intended 
it  should  be  for  all,  a delightful  and  health  giving  em- 
ployment. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good, 
resulting  in  great  part  from  the  systematic  regularity 
of  their  time,  in  meals,  rest,  study  and  exercise,  and 
the  able  services  of  the  attending  physicians,  Doctors 
A.  E.  Stocker  and  William  B.  Page. 

Mrs.  E.  White,  the  Matron,  continues  to  conduct 
the  domestic  affairs  of  our  large  household  with  her 
usual  ability  and  economy.  And  Mrs.  L.  A.  Sharp- 
less, with  her  faithful  assistant,  Miss  11.  Leard,  gives 
entire  satisfaction  in  her  interesting  charge  of  instruct- 
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ing  the  female  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  useful 
and  ornamental  work. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  Rasche,  as  Teacher 
of  Music,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  Mr.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  appointed  by  you  his  successor,  has  entered 
upon  his  duties.  From  his  acknowledged  talent  and 
experience  in  this  beautiful  science,  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  high  credit  which  this  department  has 
hitherto  enjoyed,  will  be  sustained.  Mr.  Schmitz  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pyle,  a former  pupil,  who 
possesses  a fine  musical  talent  and  a familiar  know- 
ledge of  all  the  music  practised  in  the  Institution. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Dandy  continues  her  valuable  aid  in 
the  instruction  of  a number  of  the  female  pupils  on  the 
piano.  To  a profound  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
music  she  unites  a remarkable  tact  and  facility  in 
teaching. 

The  cultivation  of  music  is  a source  of  much  ra- 
tional enjoyment  to  the  pupils,  and  they  have  gene- 
rally exhibited  remarkable  talent  in  its  performances. 
This  consideration,  and  also  its  acknowledged  good 
moral  influence,  commend  it  to  that  liberal  encourage- 
ment which  you  have  ever  bestowed  upon  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  the  whole  system  de- 
vised for  the  education  of  the  Blind,  that  has  latterly 
elicited  more  attention  and  awakened  more  earnest 
solicitude,  than  the  Manufacturing  Department; 
especially  in  its  relation  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
pupils.  Nor  is  there  any,  perhaps,  requiring  more 
wisdom  and  cautious  consideration. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  a blind  boy  all  the 
elements  of  knowledge  available  to  others.  Blindness 
is  found  to  be  no  impediment  to  a fair  average  develop- 
ment of  mental  power.  The  moral  sentiments  also 
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may  be  trained  as  correctly  as  those  of  seeing  persons, 
and  their  hearts  and  their  hands  may  be  easily  fitted 
for  various  branches  of  mechanical  labour. 

For  persons  thus  constituted,  there  needs  no  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  in  favour  of  a good  education  in  all 
these  particulars.  Common  justice,  as  well  as  hu- 
manity, demands  this.  The  great  object  is  to  place 
the  blind  man  in  the  community  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing;  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  thus  save  him 
from  a dependence  upon  public  or  private  charity, 
which  is  the  real  misfortune  of  blindness. 

A portion  of  the  educated  blind  will  become  teachers 
in  similar  institutions.  We  have  already  remarkable 
examples  of  this  kind.  Among  those  who  have  cre- 
ditably distinguished  themselves  as  Principals  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind,  may  he  mentioned,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Penniman,  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  from  Boston;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Churchman,  in  the  Indiana  Institute;  Mr.  Eli 
W.  Whelan  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Berry,  in  the  Tennes- 
see Institution,  (each  of  which  last  three  were  former 
pupils  here),  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bacon,  in  the  Illinois 
Institute,  formerly  a pupil  in  Ohio. 

Besides  these,  it  is  gratifying  to  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing talented  blind  persons,  who  are  or  have  been  re- 
cently engaged  as  teachers  in  institutions,  or  in  a pri- 
vate capacity,  viz.  W.  C.  Graham,  B.  Guyn,  Jewett 
H.  Gray,  Mitchell  B.  Clark,  J.  Ramsey,  Jonathan 
Dyer,  IJ.  Coyle,  Otis  Patten,  Joseph  Smith,  L.  S. 
Newell,  Aaron  Rose,  G.  Hoyt,  Miss  Josephine  Ma- 
rieus,  S.  M‘Gifiin,  Sarah  Marsh,  Lovinia  Booth,  and 
Wm.  Gotshall. 

There  are  probably  others  from  the  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  institutions,  whose  names  do 
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not  at  present  occur  to  us,  and  who,  with  the  above 
honourable  list,  have  given  abundant  evidence  of  ability 
to  impart  as  well  as  to  receive  instruction  in  the  higher 
intellectual  branches,  music  and  handicraft. 

Yet  these  form  but  a small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  blind  persons  received  into  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  By  far  the  greater  number  must  de- 
pend upon  mechanical  labour,  and  happily  this  neces- 
sity is  also  their  choice.  For  there  is  not  in  the  com- 
munity a class  more  disposed  to  industry  than  the 
educated  blind.  And,  if  the  adage  be  true,  that  “ God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,”  their  future  is  not 
a hopeless  one. 

It  is  desirable,  I think,  that  as  many  of  the  male 
pupils  as  possible,  should,  after  their  education  is  com- 
pleted, be  encouraged  to  go  forth  into  the  world — to 
engage  in  its  toils  and  trials — contend  with  its  difficul- 
ties— and  gain,  in  the  severer  school  of  experience, 
some  of  those  stern  and  manly  traits  of  character, 
which  they  cannot  acquire  in  any  other.  There  are 
some  practical  business  habits  which  can  be  learned 
only  in  the  open  conflicts  of  life,  and  in  its  marts  of 
traffic  and  industry. 

It  cannot  be  our  true  policy  to  paralyze  the  already 
crippled  energies  of  a young  blind  man,  by  prepossessing 
his  mind  with  the.  dreary  prospect  of  certain  failure  in 
his  struggles  with  the  world.  We  should  rather  bid 
him  push  along — to  grapple  on.  Let  him  believe  in  his 
success,  and  it  is  half  attained  already.  Feeble  and 
doubting  minds  make  weak  hands.  Success  depends 
more  upon  ourselves,  than  on  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us. 

Yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many  of  the  blind 
may  not  succeed,  Some  have  no  heart  to  try.  We 
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shall  have  therefore  around  us  a large  and  growing 
number  of  those  whom  we  have  educated,  and  who, 
from  various  causes,  may  he  unable  fully  to  support 
themselves  alone  in  the  world,  hut  who  might  earn 
their  own  subsistence  in  an  establishment  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  them. 

The  necessity  of  a Retreat  of  this  kind  for  the 
industrious  blind,  is  now  admitted  by  all  who  have 
any  experience  on  the  subject.  So  far  as  circum- 
stances force  this  condition  of  things  upon  us,  we  must 
meet  it.  Yet  we  are  to  guard  against  the  tendencies 
to  this  necessity,  which  certain  arguments  in  its  favour 
are  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

If  we  build  up  an  establishment  of  the  kind  in  con- 
nexion with  each  of  our  larger  institutions,  and  defend 
its  necessity,  by  attempting  to  show  to  the  blind  the 
hopeless  prospect  of  their  maintaining  themselves  else- 
where, we  not  only  provide  for  an  inevitable  condition 
of  things,  but  we  greatly  strengthen  its  force,  by  re- 
pressing in  advance  that  natural  independence  of  mind 
which  so  many  of  the  blind  feel,  and  which  would  lead 
them  abroad  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies.  If  our 
young  men  are  taught  to  rely  upon  a large  manufactu- 
ring establishment  as  their  ultimate  or  only  hope,  it  will 
do  much  to  prevent  those  outreaching  plans  and  devices 
which  so  often  lead  to  success,  in  the  schemes  of  life. 
The  young  oak,  shaken  and  tossed  by  the  tempests  of 
the  world,  pushes  out  its  roots  on  every  side,  to  take 
a larger  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  a fact  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connexion, 
that  many  of  the  pupils  have  relatives  and  friends  in 
moderate  or  comfortable  circumstances,  whose  desire 
as  well  as  duty  it  is  to  furnish  them  Avitli  such  facili- 
ties as  the  blind  mechanic  needs;  such  as  a small  capi- 
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tal  for  tools,  stock,  &c.,  and  who  would  aid  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods  in  the  disposal  of  their  manufac- 
tures. This  might  not  in  all  cases  realize  a full  sup- 
port, nor,  perhaps,  an  income  equal  to  that  of  a seeing 
workman.  It  is  not  indispensable  that  the  blind  me- 
chanic should  fully  compete  with  a seeing  one.  There 
are  many  advantages,  social  and  domestic,  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  home  and  neighbourhood,  which  compensate 
for  all  this,  and  render  the  blind  person  on  the  whole 
more  happy  among  his  immediate  friends  than  he  could 
be  under  any  other  circumstances.  I should  hesitate 
about  disturbing  such  associations , where  they  really  ex- 
ist. On  the  contrary,  wherever  there  is  a prospect  of 
a small  business,  such  as  some  of  our  interior  towns 
atford,  with  the  good  offices  of  friends,  to  lend  the 
hind  of  aid  which  we  propose  above,  I would  recom- 
mend the  young  blind  mechanic  to  look  forward  to 
that  as  his  future  business  destination.  If  this  experi- 
ment fail,  after  full  trial,  it  will  then  he  time  enough  to 
turn  back  to  his  alma  mater. 

Without  a policy  of  this  kind,  which  shall  rather  di- 
rect the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  pupils  abroad , 
than  concentrate  them  for  all  future  time  around  a great 
central  institution,  we  may  build  up  an  overgrown 
manufacturing  establishment  that  will  prove  extremely 
burdensome  and  unmanageable  hereafter. 

The  only  danger  in  the  incipient  stages  of  such  a 
project  is  its  direction  and  tendencies.  We  can  control 
the  exigencies  of  a small  establishment  without  much 
difficulty.  Yet  even  here  we  have  experienced  some 
trials.  But  we  must  contemplate,  in  the  future,  a 
community  of  one  or  two  hundred  educated  blind  per- 
sons with  trades.  If  our  policy  shall  lead  us  to  break 
up  all  their  other  associations,  and  concentrate  them 
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and  all  their  interest,  in  one  large  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment, it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  evils,  disap- 
pointments, and  failure  which  must  inevitably  attend  it. 

The  inmates  of  such  a “Retreat”  would  not  remain 
young.  Disease  and  infirmity  would  be  creeping  on 
with  years.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  aged — the 
faithful — but  the  sick  and  superannuated,  which  would 
in  large  numbers  fall  to  the  inheritance  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, to  say  nothing  of  the  fluctuations  and  revul- 
sions to  which  all  manufactories  are  subject? 

It  may  be  replied,  the  growth  of  such  an  establish- 
ment might  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  But  the 
circumstances  themselves  had  better  be  shaped  now , 
before  they  are  too  strong  to  grapple  with  them.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  this  must  not  become  a 
mere  asylum — another  “ Qumze  Vingts.” * And  yet, 
while  we  rigidly  hold  to  the  principle  of  confining  one 
institution  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  blind  youth, 
and  the  “Home”  or  “Retreat,”  to  the  employment 
of  the  industrious,  the  time  will  come  when  an  Asylum, 
in  its  strictest  sense,  for  the  aged  and  helpless  blind, 
will  have  strong  claims  upon  the  public  benevolence. 

It  is  inferred,  then,  notwithstanding  all  the  wise 
caution  that  may  be  used  on  this  important  subject,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  growth  of  such  a “Retreat” 
will  he  as  rapid, , as  it  will  he  convenient  to  provide  for, 
7idthout  any  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase  it. 

A department  of  this  kind  has  already  been  esta- 
blished in  connexion  with  this  Institution,  in  which  a 
small  number  of  our  young  men  are  employed.  They 


*•  This  is  a Hospital  in  Paris,  containing  300  blind  adults,  many  of  them 
with  families,  numbering  with  their  children,  about  850  persons.  This  singu- 
lar institution  was  founded  by  Louis  IX.,  and  is  supported  by  funds  granted  by 
government. 
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receive  wages,  pay  their  own  board,  are  provided  with 
lodgings  and  sitting  rooms  in  a separate  building  on 
the  premises,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meyer ; work  in  the  same  workshop  with  the  pu- 
pils, and  take  their  meals  at  the  institution  table. 

This  is  regarded  as  the  nucleus  only,  of  what  this 
separate  department  is  designed  to  be.  In  Boston  and 
New  York,  a number  of  blind  adults  have  been  em- 
ployed on  wages  for  several  years;  and  a large  edifice 
has  been  erected  in  connexion  with  the  New  York 
Institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  $15,000  having 
been  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

The  only  impediment  thus  far  encountered  or  ap- 
prehended, is  the  difficulty  of  finding  sale  for  all  the 
work  as  fast  as  made.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount 
of  encouragement  to  be  offered  to  our  blind  workmen 
is  to  be  measured  by  our  success  in  disposing  of  their 
manufactured  wares. 

To  facilitate  this,  a store  has  been  opened  in  the 
basement  of  No.  124  Market  street,  a central  location; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  it  is  generally  known  that 
these  manufactures  are  well  made,  and  of  the  very  best 
materials,  and  afforded  at  the  lowrest  market  prices,  the 
inducements  to  purchase  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  an 
object  of  such  vast  interest  to  the  blind. 

Some  of  the  advantages  secured  by  a “Retreat'’ 
for  the  industrious  blind,  are,  that  stocks  of  the  raw' 
material  may  be  purchased  by  the  quantity  at  the  lowest 
prices.  A master  of  the  shop  is  constantly  present  to 
direct — a division  of  labour  and  the  aid  of  machinery 
is  secured — and  the  articles  are  sold  without  any  delay 
or  loss  to  the  inmates.  These  advantages  are  of  great 
importance  over  those  of  the  isolated  blind  workmen. 

The  articles  manufactured  by  the  male  pupils  are 
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Brushes,  of  various  kinds,  Willow  Baskets,  Door 
Mats  and  Carpets.  It  is  proposed  to  add  Coir 
Mats  and  Mattresses.  Mr.  C.  H.  Meyer  continues 
to  conduct  this  important  department  with  great  abi- 
lity and  faithfulness.  The  female  pupils  are  engaged 
in  the  various  styles  of  knitting,  and  bead  baskets, 
which  are  justly  the  admiration  of  all,  and  a source  of 
some  profit  to  themselves. 

I refer  you  to  the  accompanying  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  work  department,  prepared  by  Mr. 
M.  Snider,  whose  exact  and  methodical  attention  to 
the  details  of  this  interest,  and  to  other  multifarious 
duties  of  the  Institution,  render  his  services  of  peculiar 
value. 

By  this  account  it  will  appear  that  the  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  during  the  year,  is  $4,074  04 

Sales  during  the  year,  - 3,259  69 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  a large  amount  of  our  wares 
has  been  accumulating  during  the  past  two  years. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  dispose  of  them, 
with  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  and  action  has  prevailed 
in  our  several  institutions  in  regard  to  the  most  suit- 
able age  for  receiving  pupils.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  an  early  age  is  preferable,  from  the  su- 
perior advantage  it  gives  in  training  children  who  are 
exposed  by  their  misfortune  to  so  many  adverse  influ- 
ences at  home,  and  with  the  seeing. 

Yet,  with  all  the  benefits  that  may  be  justly  claimed 
in  favour  of  early  moral  and  mental  discipline,  and  they 
can  scarcely  he  overrated,  there  are  well  grounded  ob- 
jections against  the  reception  of  very  young  blind 
children.  Except  in  certain  cases,  where  proper  pa- 
rental care  is  wanting,  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
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the  stricter  regulations  and  systematic  routine  of  a 
public  institution  are  so  well  suited  to  the  tender  and 
elastic  spirits  of  very  young  persons,  as  the  kind  and 
ever  watchful  presence  of  maternal  influence  at  home. 

But  the  graver  objection  lies  in  the  fact,  that  insti- 
tutions like  this  are  established  for  a specific  purpose, 
with  a limited  income;  and  these  will  not  permit  them 
to  take  all  blind  children  from  the  earliest  school  pe- 
riod, and  retain  them  to  the  age  of  manhood.  The 
time  of  instruction  is  usually  limited  from  five  to  seven 
years  in  other  institutions,  and  eight  years  in  this. 
And  during  this  period,  the  pupil  is  not  only  to  receive 
a good  English  and  musical  education,  but  a mechani- 
cal trade  also,  as  the  business  of  life. 

In  the  old  and  well-regulated  elemosynary  institu- 
tions in  Europe,  for  the  training  and  education  of  chil- 
dren, the  usual  age  of  reception  is  from  six  to  ten* — 
the  period  adopted  in  the  Girard  College — and  they  are 
discharged  at  about  fourteen,  to  enter  a counting-house 
or  learn  a trade.  We  receive  pupils  under  different 
circumstances.  They  are  to  remain  here  until  they 
learn  their  trades.  Our  course  of  education,  there- 
fore, is  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  period  of  in- 
struction and  preparation  for  active  life. 

If  the  age  of  admission  for  blind  children  be  as  early 
as  six  or  eight,  they  must  be  discharged  at  fourteen  or 
sixteen,  the  age  at  which  all  other  boys  are  put  out  to 
learn  a business.  This  would  he  manifestly  to  defeat 
the  great  object  of  such  institutions,  which  is  to  pre- 
pare the  blind  for  their  own  support.  The  alternative, 
therefore,  must  he,  either  not  to  admit  male  pupils  un- 

* Christ’s  Hospital,  the  largest  and  oldest  educational  establishment  in  Great 
Britain,  admits  hoys  from  six  to  ten;  the  Blue  Coat  School,  of  Liverpool,  from 
nine  to  ten;  Herriot’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  from  seven  to  eleven — and  this  is  the 
general  average. 


der  eleven  or  twelve , except  in  cases  of  great  neglect  at 
home,  or  to  extend  the  period  of  their  stay  several 
years  longer.  The  latter  could  not  be  done  without 
denying  to  many  applicants,  of  equally  strong  claims, 
the  benefits  of  the  Institution  altogether. 

Girls  may  be  received  a little  younger  than  boys. 
In  all  cases,  blind  children,  too  young  to  be  admitted, 
should  be  supplied  with  an  alphabet  and  one  or  two 
elementary  hooks  in  the  raised  print,  and  taught  to  read 
at  home,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  Geography 
and  numbers. 

Our  Printing  Department  has  contributed  nothing 
for  several  years  past.  The  Library  of  the  Blind  is 
very  limited,  and  its  increase  is  much  needed.  Their 
Bible  is  of  priceless  value,  and  an  unfailing  consolation. 
Books  of  reference  particularly  are  required.  A Dic- 
tionary of  current  words,  with  short  definitions,  would 
be  a most  valuable  acquisition,  and  an  important  aux- 
iliary to  the  labours  of  the  teacher.  May  we  not  hope 
that  some  benevolent  individual  will  associate  his  name 
with  such  a gift  to  the  Library  of  the  Blind,  and  thus 
become  one  of  their  true  benefactors  in  all  future  time? 

The  Institution  is  supplied  with  many  excellent  em- 
bossed maps,  executed  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Snider.  A large  Globe  in  relief,  however,  is  much 
needed. 

I would  also  respectfully  recommend  the  collection 
of  a Cabinet  of  useful  and  curious  models,  of  animals, 
orders  of  architecture,  and  other  interesting  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  not  otherwise  accessible  to  the  blind. 

The  Committee  of  Instruction  having  authorized  the 
selection  of  some  suitable  Philosophical  Apparatus, 
these  articles  will  be  procured  as  required. 

Two  of  our  late  pupils,  Walter  S.  Fortescue  and 
David  Loughery , now  in  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Uni- 


versity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  I learn  they  sustain 
a very  respectable  rank,  will,  it  is  expected,  honoura- 
bly graduate  in  May  next. 

I respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
additional  buildings.  This  edifice  was  erected  when 
the  number  of  the  blind  under  instruction  was  very 
small;  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  rooms 
sufficient  for  dormitories,  music  and  class  rooms.  The 
blind  are  few  in  number,  compared  with  the  whole 
population  ; and  it  is  quite  practicable  to  provide  for 
every  suitable  case.  But  without  an  enlargement  of 
our  buildings,  it  will  be  impossible  to  receive  the  ad- 
ditional applications  arising  from  the  annual  increase 
of  the  population.  Shut  out  from  this  Institution,  the 
indigent  blind  of  the  Commonwealth  have  no  other 
resource. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  kindness  I have  received  from 
your  honourable  Board,  in  the  short  period  of  my  con- 
nexion with  this  Institution.  Your  cheering  confi- 
dence inspires  me  witli  renewed  zeal  in  a cause  dear  to 
my  heart,  and  in  which  I have  been  long  engaged 
in  another  field  of  labour.  Though  the  community  may 
not  be  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  your  own  disinte- 
rested labours,  there  is  a large  number  of  grateful  and 
not  silent  hearts  within  our  walls,  who  regard  you  as 
their  real  benefactors,  and  whose  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  all  that  can  elevate  the  condition  of  human  life, 
mitigate  one  of  its  severest  afflictions,  and  prepare  it 
for  the  higher  enjoyments  of  the  Heavenly  world,  must 
be  the  richest  earthly  reward  to  the  doer  of  good. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

REPORT  ON  EXCURSIONS  TO  HARRISBURG,  ANNAPOLIS  AND 

BALTIMORE. 

Gentlemen, — For  several  years  past,  the  attention  of  your  Board 
has  been  seriously  directed  to  the  necessity  of  additional  buildings. 
The  preceding  Report  adverts  also  to  this  subject. 

Impressed  with  this  great  necessity,  and  relying  upon  the  liberal 
justice  of  the  Honourable  Legislature,  your  Board  sanctioned  a visit 
of  the  Principal,  accompanied  by  A.  G.  Waterman,  Esq.,  with  twenty- 
four  pupils,  to  Harrisburg,  during  the  present  month — when  a demon- 
stration wras  made  before  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  Officers  of  State,  in  the  Representatives’  Chamber, 
of  the  literary,  musical  and  mechanical  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

We  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness;  invited,  by  special 
resolution,  to  take  seats  within  the  Hall;  and  while  there,  the  muni- 
ficent Act  for  the  relief  of  this  Institution  was  passed  without  a dis- 
senting voice. 

There  has  probably  seldom  been  witnessed  a more  interesting  exhi- 
bition of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  bene- 
volence, with  a high  appreciation  of  a great  moral  achievement,  than 
in  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  intelligent  representatives  of  a great 
State  on  that  occasion.  Inspired  by  a magnanimous  pride  in  sustain- 
ing a cause  of  such  unmixed  benevolence,  both  houses  passed  the  Bill 
appropriating  the  sum  needed  for  enlarging  our  building,  with  a unani- 
mity and  hearty  cordiality  rarely  witnessed  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 
The  gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of  the  blind  is  due  to  God  for  thus 
disposing  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  in  so  signal  an  act  of  justice  and 
mercy.  The  welfare  of  the  blind  child  of  Pennsylvania  can  never 
suffer  in  such  hands  and  with  such  hearts. 

Immediately  after  our  return  from  Harrisburg,  a similar  visit,  with 
the  same  number  of  pupils,  was  made  to  Annapolis,  to  exhibit  their 
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attainments  and  the  method  of  their  instruction  before  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland.  This  exhibition  took  place  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  the  same  evidence  of  the  most  unequivocal  gratification  was  given 
by  the  members  here  as  at  Harrisburg,  especially  at  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  from  Maryland  acquitted  themselves  in 
their  public  examinations. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a unanimous 
vote, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  the  Principal 
and  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  for  the  gratifying  exhibition  of  the  pupils  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  especially  for  the  kind  attention  bestowed  upon  the  pupils 
from  Maryland,  as  witnessed  in  the  attainments  they  have  made. 

The  State  of  Maryland  sustains  five  pupils  here,  and  the  object  of 
this  visit  was  to  satisfy  its  Legislature  that  the  appropriation  was  judi- 
ciously bestowed,  and  also  to  ask  of  that  liberal  and  enlightened  body 
the  means  to  provide  for  an  additional  number  of  their  indigent  Blind, 
and  to  extend  the  period  of  their  instruction  to  eight  years.  I am 
happy  to  report  that  a bill  has  just  passed  both  houses,  without  a dis- 
senting voice,  in  answer  to  the  memorial  of  your  Board,  granting  two 
thousand  dollars  a year,  and  extending  the  time  of  the  pupils  as  above 
stated. 

By  a happy  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  the  news  reached  us  of 
the  passage  of  the  above  act,  an  application  was  made  by  a philan- 
thropic individual  in  behalf  of  three  blind  children  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  who  could  not  otherwise  have  been  provided  for. 

The  State  of  Delaware  appropriates  means  for  the  education  of  five 
pupils,  but  at  this  time  we  have  only  one  pupil  from  that  State.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  early  measures  to  increase  the  number. 

On  our  return  from  Annapolis,  we  gave  two  public  exhibitions  be- 
fore the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  which  were  largely  attended  by  the 
most  intelligent  audiences,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  commending  to  your  par- 
ticular notice,  for  our  thankful  acknowledgments,  the  following  persons  : 

Mr.  Joseph  Yeager,  President  of  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg 
Rail-road ; Messrs.  Peters  and  Rockafellow,  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  Rail-road;  the  Hon.  Canal  Commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  William  Parker,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  and  Mr.  Swan,  President  of  the 
Annapolis  and  Junction  Rail-road,  for  free  passages  on  their  several 
lines;  Mr.  Herr,  of  the  Hotel  at  Harrisburg,  for  a reduction  of 
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fare  and  many  kind  attentions;  Mrs.  Basford,  Mr.  Shepherd,  and 
others,  of  Annapolis,  for  accommodating  onr  female  pupils  free  of 
charge,  and  other  kind  offices ; His  Honour,  the  Mayor  of  Anna- 
polis, for  the  free  use  of  a public  hall  for  a concert;  F.  Lucas,  Jr., 
Esq.,  and  F.  G.  and  A.  G.  Waters.  Esqrs.,  Hr.  Colburn  and  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Waters,  Baltimore,  for  aiding  the  object  of  our  visit,  and 
many  kind  attentions  to  the  pupils;  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  of  the 
American  Hotel,  Baltimore,  for  a great  reduction  of  charges  and 
careful  attentions;  Messrs.  Knabe  & Gaeiile,  Baltimore,  for  the 
gratuitous  use,  including  transportation,  of  one  of  their  splendid  toned 
grand  piano-fortes ; and  to  the  conductors  of  all  the  rail-road  lines  for 
their  kind  and  gentlemanly  care  of  our  party,  numbering  thirty  per- 
sons; all  of  which  contributed  to  render  these  journeys,  otherwise 
attended  with  great  personal  care  and  labour,  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  the  pupils  and  officers  accompanying  them. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN,  Principal. 


February  28,  1850. 


B. 


STATEMENTS  EXHIBITING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURING DEPARTMENT,  FURNISHED  BY  MR.  M.  SNIDER. 

List  of  Articles  made  in  the  Institution  in  1849. 

BY  MALE  PUPILS. 

946  Cloth  Brushes, 

460  Hair  do. 

384  Horse  do. 

26  Sweeping  Brushes, 

7 Dusters, 

115  Crumb  Brushes, 

142  Hat  do. 

96  Stereotype  plate  Brushes, 


44  Ley 

do. 

451  Wall 

do. 

108  Stove 

do. 

11,390  Handscrubs, 
633  Clamps, 


2,438  Shoe  Brushes, 
123  Flesh  do. 


17,363  valued  at 

- 

$3077 

07 

202  Door  Mats,  - 

- 

151 

11 

766|  yards  Carpet  weaving, 

- 

213 

40 

73  Willow  Baskets, 

“ 

25 

53 

$3467 

11 

BY  GIRLS. 

346  articles  of  Knitting,  - 

195 

29 

1512  Bead  Baskets, 

373 

61 

86  articles,  chiefly  of  beads, 

25 

99 

Sewing.— 12  Aprons, 

22  Kerchiefs, 

4 Napkins, 

8 Pillow  cases, 

74  Sheets, 

- 

12 

04 

fiOfi 

93 

T otal, 

$4074  04 

WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Account  of  Stock,  Expenses, 

Sales, 

§'C. 

DR. 

Value  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods,  on 

hand  Jan. 

1,  1849, 

- 

- 

$3556 

77 

Reduced  33  per  cent. 

- 

- 

1173 

73 

2383 

04 

Value  of  raw  material,  same  date, 

- 

- 

560 

23 

Do.  do.  bought  in  1849, 

- 

- 

2847 

28 

Paid  for  instruction  (one-half  charged), 

Paid  wages,  viz: — 

“ 

425 

00 

To  adult  males,  in  board  and  lodging, 

$428 

75 

Do.  do.  and  others,  in  cash, 

523 

91 

To  girls  for  overwork, 

290 

20 

1242 

86 

$7458  41 


$3259  69 


CR. 

Amount  of  sales  in  1849,  - - - 

Value  of  goods  on  hand  Jan.  1850,  finished 

and  unfinished,  ...  $2913  61 

Do.  of  raw  material,  ...  722  00 

3635  61 

Amount  paid  by  adult  working  pupils  for  maintenance,  428  75 


$7324  05 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF 

THE  INSTITUTION, 

As  submitted  by  the  Treasurer,  carefully  examined  and  compared 
with  the  vouchers  by  the  Committee  of  Finance,  and  audited  by  the 
Committee  of  Audit  and  Accounts — 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  amount  to  - - *$22,462  17 

Total  expenditures,  on  all  accounts,  ...  20,763  29 

Balance,  $1,698  88 

* Of  the  above  sum,  there  have  been  received  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  $1,256.66;  Maryland,  $966.00;  Delaware,  $100.00; 
and  from  the  sales  of  merchandise  manufactured  by  the  pupils, 
$3,259.69. 


C. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 

JANUARY,  18.30. 

From  Pennsylvania. 


Adair,  David, 

Baker,  William, 
Bertram,  W.  D. 
Brennan,  James, 
Brooks,  Henry, 
Brown,  J.  C. 
Brownlee,  Augustus, 
Clayborn,  John  B. 
Dubbs,  Cyrus, 
Fortescue,  Walter  S. 


Allegheny  county. 
Wyoming  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Schuylkill  county. 
Dauphin  county. 

Do. 

Philadelphia  county. 
Franklin  county, 
Lebanon  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
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Frey,  Henry, 

Gamble,  William  G. 
Ireland,  W.  J. 

Karrigan,  Ambrose, 
Lewis,  William, 
Loughery,  David, 

Mack,  Edward, 
M‘Elrevey,  Richard, 
M'Millan,  William, 
M‘Millan  Alexander, 
Minich,  Joseph  W. 
Morton,  Sylvester, 

Paist,  Samuel  H. 
Peebles,  J.  J. 

Romig,  John  I. 

Steiner,  John  L. 

Stone,  George, 

Smith,  William  J. 
Stahlnecker,  William  H. 
Wendell,  J.  Frederick, 
Wheaton,  Robert, 

Wood,  David, 

Weaver,  Peter, 

Wattson,  Benjamin, 

Butz,  Frances, 

Cormany,  Maria, 
Drinkwalter,  Hester  A. 
Erskine,  Emma  L. 
Fithian,  Anna, 

Foote,  Maria, 

Frisard,  Fleurine, 
Henderson,  Nancy, 
M'Culloch,  Isabella, 
M‘Glaughlin,  Sarah, 
Neill,  Mary  Jane, 
Pfahler,  Catharine, 
Raney,  Rebecca, 

Souder,  Caroline, 
Starrett,  Mary  Ann, 
Twining,  Louisa  K. 


Chester  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Do. 

Schuylkill  county. 
Bradford  county. 
Westmoreland  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Allegheny  county. 
Juniata  county. 

Do. 

Lehigh  county. 
Montgomery  county. 
Bucks  county. 

Bedford  county. 
Lehigh  county. 
Columbia  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Berks  county. 

Lehigh  county. 
Luzerne  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Allegheny  county. 
Blair  county. 

Mifflin  county. 

Monroe  county. 
Lebanon  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indiana  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Cumberland  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Juniata  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Perry  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Montgomery  county. 
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From  Maryland. 


Colburn,  H.  H. 

Jones,  John,  S.  T. 
Newcomer,  Alexander, 


Basford,  Margaret  C. 
Duley,  Sarah  E. 
Waters,  Martha  K. 


Wilson,  Elizabeth  A. 


From  New  Jersey. 


Cook,  John  E. 
Cruser,  Matilda, 
Cruser,  Sarah, 


Cruser,  Catharine, 
Hildreth,  Hannah, 
Lawrence,  Rachel  L. 


From  Delaware. 


Hannah  Kees. 


From  Arkansas. 

John  W.  Stout. 

From  China. 

Fanny  Gutzlaff. 

Pupils  in  the  Work  Department  only. 

Besant,  Peter,  Kinney,  Michael, 

Carolin,  Thomas,  M‘Cabe,  Michael, 

Cruser,  Augustus,  M‘Closkey,  James 

Folwell,  James  M. 


Resident  Pupils. 


Pyle,  Samuel, 

Dandy,  Sarah  Ann, 
Donnelly,  Mary, 
Fennimore,  Elizabeth  A. 
Fithian,  Anne, 

Guillan,  Hannah, 


Hankins,  Matilda, 
Gill,  Maria, 

Leard,  Rachel, 
Lynch,  Sarah, 
Mallett,  Mary  Ann, 
Westby,  Emma. 
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recapitulation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

From  Pennsylvania, 

34 

16 

50 

Maryland, 

3 

4 

7 

New  Jersey, 

2 

5 

7 

Delaware, 

1 

1 

Arkansas, 

1 

1 

China, 

1 

1 

Resident  and  Working  Pupils, 

7 

11 

18 

Whole  number  of  Pupils, 

47 

38 

85 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
presented,  to  the  several  individuals  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the 
Principal,  as  having  extended  kindness  to  the  pupils,  during  their  re- 
cent journey  to  Harrisburg,  Annapolis  and  Baltimore. 


TERMS. 

For  pay  pupils,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  board  and 
tuition, — clothing  to  be  found  by  the  parents  or  guardian. 

The  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil  entering  on  the  State  appro- 
priation, enters  into  a written  agreement  to  furnish  the  pupil  with 
necessary  clothing — but  in  no  instance  is  this  fully  complied  with, 
and  the  Institution  is  annually  taxed  on  this  account. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  directed  to  Franklin  Peale,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Mint,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Dis- 
charge, or  to  the  Principal. 


FORM  OF  A LEGACY. 

I herewith  give  and  bequeath  to  “The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,”  in  Philadelphia,  and 
their  successors,  forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  Ac.  (if  personal),  the 
sum  of,  &c. 


■ 
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